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— Given  by  Miss  Gascoigne. 
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DECEMBER,  1929. 


Alle  is  buxomnesse  there  and  bookes  for  to  read  and  to  lerne. 
And  great  love  and  lykinge,  for  each  of  them  loveth  other. 


THE  STAFF 


Head  Mistress 

MISS  GASCOIGNE 


Head  Mistress  of  Lower  School 


MISS 

MRS.  ADAIR 
MISS  BISSETT 
MISS  BUTTANSHAW 
MISS  DUFF 
MISS  HAGUE 
MISS  HOWARD 
MISS  KIRKHAM 


SEATH 

MISS  BLANCHARD 
MISS  CAM 

MISS  MARJORIE  CAM 
MADAME  GAUDION 
MISS  HANCOX 
MISS  MOORE 
MRS.  LYON 


MRS.  TIZZARD 


»oll  Call  1028-29 


MU  GAMMA  HOUSE 


Head  Girl 

Audrey  Lyman 

Prefect 

Mildred  Larmonth 

Upper  V-A 

Elizabeth  Powell 
Deane  Richardson 

Upper  V-B 

Sheila  Macfarlane 
Betty  Beveridge 

Lower  V. 

Esther  Hale 
Betty  Weldon 
Phyllis  Elder 


Prefect  &  Hd.  of  House. 

Ruth  Crandall 

Upper  V-A 

Anne  Gray 
Rose  Robertson 

Upper  V-B 

Peggy  Wilkinson 

Lower  V. 

Katharine  Gray 
Hilda  Gifford 
Frances  Meighen 
Sheila  Young 
Daphne  Montefiore 


Prefect  &  Hd.  of  House. 

Eva  Coleby 

Prefect 

Phyllis  Daniels 

Upper  V-A 

Betty  Knox 
Enid  Montgomery 

Upper  V.-B 

Marjorie  Cooke 
Anne  MacDonnell 
Joan  Patch 
Agnes  Reiffenstein 
Hilda  Shaw 
Ann  Armstrong 
Barbara  Kemp 
Phyllis  Roden 


Upper  IV. -A 

Marjorie  Dodd 
Mary  Lyman 
Eleanor  Peck 
Virginia  Sare 

Upper  IV- B 

Betty  Galt 
Janet  Hutchison 

Lower  IV. 

Mary  Gurd 
Patricia  Hale 
Andrea  Peck 
Renee  Papineau 
Frances  Sise 
Barbara  Tetley 
Jean  Yancy 
Viva  Johnston 


DELTA  BETA 

Upper  IV-A 

Sylvia  Thornhill 
Barbara  Carrique 
Rebecca  J ones 
Elizabeth  MacDougall 

Upper  IV.-B 

Elizabeth  Robertson 
Rosemary  Morris 
Katharine  Macdonald 
Diana  Fisher 

Lower  IV. 

Margaret  Macdonald 
Perceval  Mackenzie 
Elaine  Enderby 
Joyce  Browning 


BETA  LAMBDA 

Upper  IV-A 

Elizabeth  Conyers 
Elizabeth  Drummond 
Elizabeth  Hughes 
Elizabeth  McDonald 
Una  Prowler 
Nadine  Shires 

Upper  IV- B 

Pamela  Kemp 
Katherine  Knox 
Margaret  Patch 

Lower  IV 

Joyce  Wynn 
Marcia  Drummond 
Katherine  Gurd 
Mary  Hampson 
Margaret  Macdonald 


Upper  III 

Barbara  McCallum 
Gillian  White 
Molly  McCuaig 
Nora  Richardson 
Daphne  Sare 

Lower  III-A 

Nancy  Kerrigan 
Gwyneth  Porteous 
Betty  Woodyatt 
Airdrie  Brown 
Marguerite  Casgrain 
Jean  Hodgson 
Marjorie  Price 

Lower  III-B 

Elspeth  Crawford 
Jean  Gordon 
Winifred  Molson 
Joan  Stearns 


Upper  III 

Ruth  Mary  Penfield 
Barbara  Whitley 
Margot  MacDougall 
Marjorie  Schofield 

Lower  III-A 

Grace  Flintoft 
Sonia  Baillie 
Elizabeth  Hanson 
Ellison  Cooper 

Lower  III-B 

Marion  Savage 
Betty  Lewis 
Amy  Enderby 


Upper  III 

Alison  Cole 

Phillippa  Jane  Hutchins 
Anna  Mackay 
Charlotte  McCready 
Alice  Patch 

Lower  III-A 

Mary  Scott  Fry 
Jill  Pringle 
Isabel  Wonham 

Lower  III-B 

Irene  Irwin 
Margaret  Knox 
Jean  MacDonald 
Peggy  Shaw 
Jill  Pringle 
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KAPPA  RHO 


Form  VI 

Prefect  &  Hd.  of  House. 

Phyllis  Le  Maistre 

Prefect 

Dorothy  Coward 

Upper  V-A 

Evelyn  Cantlie 

Upper  V-B 

Mary  Chadwick 
Celeste  Glass 
Shirley  Goodall 
Audrey  Monk 

Lower  V 

Anne  Fyshe 
Adrienne  Hanson 
Nora  Magee 
Joanna  Wright 


Upper  IV-A 

Barbara  Buchanan 
Jean  Laird 
Marguerite  Redmond 
Helen  Scott 
Deborah  Stairs 
Mary  de  Lotbiniere 

Upper  IV-B 

Martha  MacDougall 
Kathryn  McRobie 
Marjorie  Swenerton 

Lower  IV 

Ruth  Duclos 
Claire  Mann 
Annie  Louise  Nelles 
Mary  Lee  Pyke 
Nancy  Tolmie 


Upper  III 

Mary  Harling 
Peggy  Kingstone 
Kathleen  McConnell 
Ellendell  Rae 
Joan  Murray  Smith 


Lower  1 1 1- A 

Elaine  Goodall 
Diana  Walker 
Margaret  Wilson 


Lower  III-B 

Dorothea  Hamilton 
Margaret  Lundon 
Margaret  Shore 
Pamela  Wilson 


LOWER  SCHOOL  ROLL  CALL 


THE  STUDY  CORPORATION— LOWER  SCHOOL 


Norah  Deane  Baillie 
Betty  Bowden 
Joan  Clarkson 
Patricia  Drummond 


Peggie  Durnford 
Ethel  Enderby 
Sydney  Fisher 
Mary  Fowler 
Patricia  Hanson 
Estelle  Holland 


Nancy  Bingham 
Sheila  Birks 
Joan  Daniels 
Mary  Dawson 
Virginia  Dobson 
Muriel  Garrow 
Anne  Jaques 


Jean  Bertram 
Jill  Bowden 
Martha  Chadwick 
Elizabeth  Elder 
Jacqueline  Hale 
Fifine  Johnson 
fane  Molson 


FORM  “A.” 

Peggy  Elder 
Geraldine  Hanson 
Mirian  Ann  Holland 


FORM  “B.” 

Margery  Hutchison 
Anne  Kavanagh 
Pamela  Mathewson 
Harriet  Mitchell 
Nancy  Montefiore 
Morna  MacLean 


FORM  “C” 

Audrey  Joyce 
Audrey  Kerrigan 
Marjorie  Lewis 
Betty  Lyman 
Ailsa  Mathewson 
Barbara  McCombe 
Gwyneth  McConkey 


FORM  “D” 

Elizabeth  McConkey 
Margery  Nelson 
Mary  Isobel  Place 
Nancy  Pringle 
Lorna  Prower 
Claire  Rea 
Mary  Robertson 


.Sybil  Shires 
Faith  Lyman 
Althea  Morris 


Margery  Paterson 
Anne  Perry 
Audrey  Porter 
Helen  Robinson 
Jessie  Stirling 
Nancy  Turpin 


Nancy  McKean 
Joan  Shaw 
Betty  Smith 
Elizabeth  Strong 
Betty  Struthers 
Aurelia  Walker 


Audrey  Stranger 
Miriam  Tees 
Joyce  Tetley 
Barbara  Todd 
Peggy  Turner 
Claire  Wilson 
Katherine  Wilson 


s 


MAGAZINE  BOARD 


Advisor*1 


MISS  GASCOIGNE  -  -  MISS  HANCOX 


Editors : 

EVA  COLEBY  -  -  MILDRED  LARMONTH 


THE  EDITORIAL 


Since  our  last  number  of  the  Chronicle  was  published,  a  very 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  school  buildings.  The 
beautiful  big  house  above  the  Study  on  Cote  des  Neiges  was 
bought,  and  is  now  the  Junior  School.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Senior  Building  by  a  stone  passage  and  staircase.  There  is  now 
a  large,  well-lighted  Art  Room  in  the  Junior  Building  for  the 
use  of  both  houses. 

The  school  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  Eric  Brown  for  her  inter¬ 
esting  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  many  of  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  following  gifts  : — Several  books  for  the  library, 
some  from  Miss  Mackenzie  and  others  from  girls,  past  and 
present;  a  set  of  “Come  back”  Tennis  from  Miss  Edwardes ;  a 
full-page  illustration  from  Miss  Gascoigne,  and  two  other  illus¬ 
trations  from  Form  LV.  and  Form  LIV.,  included  in  this  number. 
These  illustrations  are  financially  a  great  help  to  the  Magazine. 
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REPORT  OF  HOUSES 


This  year  the  four  houses,  Mu  Gamma,  Kappa  Rho,  Beta 
Lambda,  Delta  Beta,  are  headed  by  Audrey  Lyman,  Phyllis  Le 
Maistre,  Eva  Coleby  and  Ruth  Crandall.  Miss  Gascoigne  has 
inaugurated  a  new  system  of  giving  only  5  points  a  day,  and 
only  the  talking  rules  are  counted  for  house  points. 

So  far  this  year  no  inter-House  basketball  games  have  been 
played. 

The  girls  who  have  done  the  most  for  their  houses  in  the 
way  of  getting  A’s  are : — Anne  Louise  Nelles,  Claire  Mann, 
Nancy  Tolmie,  Kathleen  McConnell  for  Kappa  Rho;  Deane 
Richardson  and  Janet  Hutchinson,  for  Mu  Gamma;  Margie  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Rose  Robertson  for  Delta  Beta  ;  and  Allison  Cole  and 
Elizabeth  Conyers  for  Beta  Lambda. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING 


When  we  came  back  in  September,  we  were  all  delighted  to 
find  that  the  Old  Ogilvy  house,  just  behind  the  school,  had  been 
joined  to  it,  the  Lower  School  House  across  the  street  having 
been  given  up  in  favour  of  this  much  larger  building. 

The  Staff  Room  is  in  the  New  Building,  the  old  staff  room 
now  being  used  as  the  Secretary’s  office.  The  Prefects  also 
have  a  room  of  their  own  there. 


MUSIC  NOTES 


We  had  quite  a  number  of  interesting  musical  events  last 
year.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  was  the  recital  of  Hebridean 
Folk  Songs,  given  by  Miss  Thomson  and  Miss  Buchanan.  Miss 
Thomson  interprets  these  songs  with  a  wonderful  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  rhythmic  possibilities,  and  even  the  songs  sung  in 
Gaelic  were  heard  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

1  he  Middle  School  gave  a  concert  in  December.  Parents 
of  the  girls  taking  part  were  invited,  and  made  a  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience.  The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

1.  Sound  the  Flute  .... 

2.  The  Golden  Day  . 

3.  Where  the  Bee  Sucks 
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Russian  Folk  Tune 

.  Palmgren 

.  Dr.  Arne 


i-  Night  •  •  . .  .  French  Folk  Song 

5.  Cradle  Song  . , .  Schubert 

6.  O  Dear  What  Can  the  Matter  Be— with  descant  . Old  English 

Lower  Thirds. 


1.  Come  You  Now  and  Walk  With  Me  .  Russian  Folk  Tune 

2.  Scots  Wha-  Ha — with  descant  .  Scotch 

3.  Pretty  Polly  Oliver  . V.  Old  English 

4.  Wandering  . , . . . „ .  Schubert 

5.  A  Good  Sword  .  Old  English 

Upper  Third  and  Lower  Fourth. 


1.  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  .  Purcell 

2.  When  as  the  Mavis . .  Purcell 

3.  Early  One  Morning— with  descant  .  Old  English 

4.  The  Oak  and  the  Ash— with  descant  .  Old  English 

5.  Care  Flies  .  Michael  Arne 

o.  John  Peel — with  descant . .  Old  English 

Upper  Fourth 


7.  Break  Forth  O  Beauteous  Heavenly  Light  . Bach 

8.  My  Heart  Ever  Faithful .  .  Bach 

9.  Christmas  Song  .  Arr.  by  Holst 


In  May  we  had  a  concert  with  a  programme  of  songs  by  the 
Junior  School  and  piano  pieces  by  Ailsa  and  Pamela  Matthewson, 
Norah  and  Sonia  Baillie,  Sybil  Shires,  Peggy  Shaw,  Faith 
Lyman,  Katherine  and  Margaret  Macdonald,  and  Phyllis  Elder. 

There  was  also  a  charming  little  demonstration  by  Miss 
Blanchard's  singing  class  of  pre-school  age  children.  This  class 
consists  of  ten  little  boys  and  girls  under  six.  This  was  a  most 
delightful  and  refreshingly  natural  performance,  and  while  these 
babies  did  exceedingly  good  “work,”  they  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves  that  their  audience  could  not  fail  to  do 
likewise. 

Another  enjoyable  recital  was  the  organ  recital  given  for 
the  School,  in  Tudor  Hall,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Sanders,  F.R.C.O. 
The  programme  included:  “Toccato  and  Fugue  in  D.  Minor,”  by 
Bach;  “Wachet  Auf,”  by  Bach  and  “Sonata  VI.”  Mendelssohn. 
The  school  sang  “My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,”  Bach;  “Praise  to  the 
Holiest,”  and  “O  Worship  The  King,”  with  descant.  Dr.  Sanders 
played  the  accompaniments  on  the  organ. 

Singing  is,  as  ever,  one  of  the  activities  which  we  most 
enjoy,  and  one  of  whose  results  we  are  justly  proud,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  very  real  appreciation  of  all 
the  splendid  training  which  we  owe  to  Miss  Blanchard. 
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SENIOR  PLAY 


At  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  Dramatic  Club  was  formed, 
with  Miss  Haneox  as  its  head.  There  were  three  divisions, — the 
Third  Forms,  the  Fourth  Forms,  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms. 

I'he  latter  division  decided  to  do  “As  You  Like  It,”  and 
worked  steadily  at  this  play  throughout  the  year.  The  play  was 
given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  12th,  two 
days  before  school  closing.  Every  girl  from  IV.  A.  upwards  was 
given  two  or  three  tickets,  and  was  allowed  to  bring  visitors. 

The  play  went  off  very  well,  without  any  very  noticeable 
errors.  Miss  Seath  very  kindly  painted  the  scenery,  and  Miss 
Blanchard  was  very  good  in  helping  us  with  the  songs  and  in 
playing  our  accompaniments. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  play  afterwards  gave  Miss 
Haneox  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  appreciation  of  her  patience  and 
of  the  splendid  training  she  had  given  them  throughout  the 
year. 

M.  LARMONTH, 

Mu  Gamma. 


THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 


SENIOR  PLAY— “As  You  Like  It.” 


CHARACTERS: 


Orlando 

M.  LARMONTH 

Adam 

D.  COWARD 

Celia 

AUDREY  MONK 

Rosalind 

1.  JOY  McGIBBON 

2.  ANNE  ARMSTRONG 

T  ouchstone 

PEGGY  ROBINSON 

he  Beau 

CELESTE  GLASS 

Duke  Frederick 

BARBARA  KEMP 

Duke  Senior 

BARBARA  KEMP 

Corin 

A.  MONK 

Audrey 

TERESSA  JUNIUS 

Silvius 

ANNE  FYSHE 
(for  P.  Wilkinson) 

Phebe 

BETTY  KNOX 

Pa.ee 

NORA  RICHARDSON 

Amiens 

CELESTE  GLASS 
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‘THE  GOOSEHERD  AND  THE  GOBLIN” 


The  Lower  III.  A  was  the  first  form  to  produce  a  play,  and 
in  March  gave  a  performance  of  a  Fairy  Play  called  “The 
Gooseherd  and  The  Goblin.”  This  form  did  really  good  work 
in  dramatics,  and  deserved  especial  credit  for  their  naturalness 
and  their  clear  enunciation. 

Katharine  Gurd  showed  real  feeling  in  her  interpretation 
of  the  discontented  Gooseherd,  and  all  who  took  part  did  care¬ 
ful,  finished  work. 


Gooseherd 
Mother 
Peterkin 
Rainbow  Wing 
Silver  Dew 
Dawn  Delight 
Nip 
Trip 


CHARACTERS  : 

KATHARINE  GURD 
MARY  HARLING 
PEGGY  KINGSTONE 
MARJORIE  SCHOFIELD 
GILLIAN  HESSE  WHITE 
MOLLY  McCUAIG 
ELLENDELL  REA 
KATHLEEN  McCONNELL 

A.  H.  H. 


“THE  DREAM  LADY” 


Once  in  a  far  away  land  there  lived  a  king  and  queen,  who 
had  a  young  daughter  whom  they  wished  to  wed  to  the  rich  and 
handsome  Prince  of  Gold  Acres.  The  Princess  vowed  she  would 
not  marry  him  until  he  had  seen  the  Dream  Lady  of  the  woods 
and  flowers,  who  appeared  only  to  children  and  people  who 
were  young  in  spirit  and  of  an  understanding  nature.  The  King, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  stormed  and  raged,  but  was  at  length 
soothed  by  the  Queen,  who  dimly  remembered  the  days  when 
she  had  been  young  herself  and  "had  had  such  visions.  At  last 
the  Prince  saw  the  Dream  Lady,  and  so  later  gained  the 
Princess’s  hand,  but  the  Princess  in  return  for  her  new  happiness 
had  to  say  farewell  to  the  Dream  Lady  forever. 

This  charming  play,  entitled  “The  Dream  Lady,”  was  given 
last  spring  by  the  members  of  the  Lower  Third  B  Form.  The 
title  role  was  delightfully  filled  by  Ellison  Cooper,  whose  wistful 
smile  and  fairy  songs  were  enchanting.  Elaine  Goodall  was 
the  fair  though  rather  haughty  Princess,  and  Diana  Walker  as 
the  Prince  was  a  very  chivalrous  and  earnest  suitor.  Gwyneth 
Porteous  made  a  splendidly  arrogant  and  choleric  King,  and 
Margie  Casgrain  as  the  Queen  was  placid  and  consoling.  Betty 
Woodyatt  and  Mary  Scott  Fry  were  the  Princess’s  younger 
brother  and  sister.  The  numerous  court  attendants  added  colour 
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and  action  to  the  play.  The  scenery  was  very  effective  and  the 
costumes  surprisingly  lovely. 

The  delightfully  finished  performance  went  with  ease  and 
passed  all  too  soon,  thanks  to  the  careful  supervision  of  Miss 
Hancox.  Altogether  it  was  a  great  success. 

SHIRLEY  GOODALL, 

Upper  V.  B.,  Kappa  Rho. 

CHARACTERS : 

ELLISON  COOPER 
GWYNETH  PORTEOUS 
MARGUERITE  CASGRAIN 
ELAINE  GOODALL 
DIANA  WALKER 
BETTY  WOODYATT 
NANCY  KERRIGAN 
(  PAMELA  WILSON 
)  ELIZABETH  HANSON 
(SONIA  BAILLIE 


Dream  Lady 

King 

Queen 

Princess 

Prince 

Children 

Attendants 


BASKETBALL — EASTER  TERM,  1929. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the 
matches  of  the  Private  School  Basketball  League.  Although 
last  year  we  had  greatly  improved,  we  were  unable  to  defeat 
the  other  private  schools.  There  seemed  to  be  very  good 
material,  and  the  individual  girls  played  very  well,  but  we  did 
not  have  the  full  team  out  often  enough  to  achieve  any  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  second  team  played  also  inter-Private 
School  matches.  The  girls  who  formed  the  team  showed  very 
great  signs  of  promise  for  a  future  first  team. 

The  inter-House  basketball  was  very  successful.  Beta 
Lambda  played  Delta  Beta,  the  latter  being  the  victor.  Next, 
Mu  Gamma  played  Kappa  Rho,  the  former  defeating  Kappa  Rho. 
Then  Mu  Gamma  was  defeated  by  Delta  Beta;  all  the  inter- 
House  matches  were  very  exciting,  as  all  the  teams  played 
very  well. 

Sports — Summer  Term,  1929. 

The  sports  on  the  Mountain  during  the  summer  term  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully.  Many  more  girls  seemed  to  take  interest. 
Our  sports  for  the  year  came  to  an  end  with  a  very  successful 
field  day,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ibbotson.  A  surprising 
number  of  girls  entered  the  various  events  from  the  Lower, 
Middle  and  Upper  Schools.  Mu  Gamma  was  the  winner,  re- 
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ceiving  the  Sports  Cup.  All  the  girls  who  entered  did  very  well, 
so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  who  were  the  most  outstanding, 
but  those  who  were  most  worthy  of  remark  were  Rose  Robert¬ 
son  and  Dorothy  Blair  in  the  Senior  events ;  in  the  Intermediate, 
Elizabeth  Robertson  and  Eleanor  Peck,  and  of  the  Juniors, 
Katherine  Macdonald  and  Pamela  Kemp. 

Christmas  Term — 1929. 

Sports  started  off  this  term  with  what  was  thought  was 
going  to  be  a  very  good  tennis  tournament.  It  began  well,  but 
due  to  the  series  of  rainy  days  we  were  unable  to  finish  it.  We 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  Spring. 

Basketball. 

We  are  all  very  much  encouraged  about  basketball  this  year. 
There  has  been  a  great  turn-out  at  every  practice ;  everyone  is 
working  hard,  so  perhaps  at  last  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
we  can  really  play  basketball.  We  have  entered  the  private 
School  League  again  this  year,  and  have  great  hopes  of  success. 
The  team  has  not  been  chosen  as  yet,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  very  good  material  to  choose  from. 

Badminton 

There  is  another  item  to  be  added  to  our  sports  report  this 
year.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Moore  we  have  added  Badmin¬ 
ton  to  the  activities  of  our  sports  club.  All  those  who  play  seem 
to  be  very  interested  in  the  game.  We  hope  to  have  some 
tournaments  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

RUTH  A.  CRANDALL, 

Delta  Beta. 
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HUNTING  SONG 


Hark!  and  you’ll  hear  the  bugle  call! 

Look  out  of  the  window  and  you’ll  see  all. 

The  horses  are  stamping,  their  bits  they  are  champing, 

As  they  come  galloping  out  of  the  stall. 

There  are  thoroughbreds  black,  and  white,  and  brown. 

And  funny  old  hacks  from  the  nearest  town. 

They  are  off  in  a  minute  with  flourish  of  whip, 

With  laughter  and  jesting  and  many  a  quip. 

Again  you  hear  the  bugle’s  blast. 

The  Fox  has  been  scented  at  last !  At  last ! 

They  say  he’s  been  seen  on  the  village  green  ; 

Spur  your  horses  and  gallop  up  fast! 

PERCIVAL  MACKENZIE, 

Age  12  vrs..  Delta  Beta. 


Upper  4  A 


Lower  5 


DRILL 

During  the  week  of  November  25th, 
The  results  are  as  follows  : 

Low.  3  B  1.  Betsy  Lewis 

2.  Jean  Gordon 
Irene  Irwin 

Low.  3  A  1.  Sonia  Baillie 
Grace  Flintoft 
Nancy  Kerrigan 
Diana  Walker 

Upper  3  1.  Gillian  Hessey- White 

Margot  MacDougall 

3.  Ruth  Mary  Penfield 

Lower  4  1.  Joyce  Browning 

Perceval  Mackenzie 
3.  Nancy  Tolmie 

Upper  4  B  1.  Elizabeth  Robertson 

2.  Katherine  Macdonald 

3.  Pamela  Kemp 
Katherine  Knox 


Upper  5  B 


Upper  5  A 


Prefects : 


tests  were  conducted. 

1.  Deborah  Stairs 

2.  Elizabeth  Conyers 

3.  Rebecca  Jones 
Barbara  Carrique 
Eleanor  Peck 

1.  Joan  Patch 

2.  Frances  Meighen 

3.  Betty  Weldon 

1.  Sheila  Macfarlane 

2.  Barbara  Kemp 

1.  Rose  Robertson 

2.  Deane  Richardson 

1.  Ruth  Crandall 

2.  Dorothy  Coward 


The  marks  were  fairly  high,  showing  that  most  of  the  girls 
have  been  working  hard. 


Those  who  have  won  Excellents  for  drill  during  the  term 


are 


Sonia  Baillie 
Ellison  Cooper 
Katherine  Macdonald 
Elizabeth  Robertson 


Betty  Hughes 
Nancy  Tolmie 
Sheila  Macfarlane 
Rose  Robertson 
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8th  MONTREAL  COMPANY  REPORT,  1929. 


Last  summer  Lieut.  Macfarlane  and  a  number  of  the  Guides 
from  the  Company  attended  the  camp  at  Morin  Heights.  On 
July  28th  Lieut.  Macfarlane  and  Capt.  Benson  went  to  Fetter- 
cairn  Island,  where  the  latter  was  Training  Officer  for  the  week. 
Fettercairn  Island  is  the  new  Dominion  Training  school  for 
Guiders,  generously  given  to  the  Movement  last  year  by  Mrs. 
Etherington,  of  Kingston. 

We  started  Company  meetings  early  in  October  this  year, 
and  appointed  the  following  new  Patrol  Leaders  : — 

P.  Elder,  Trillium  Patrol;  J.  Wright,  Thistle  Patrol;  B. 
Dodd,  Shamrock  Patrol;  B.  Kemp,  Iris  Patrol,  replacing  B. 
Ogilvy,  L.  Savage,  P.  Robinson  and  D.  Coward,  to  whom  we  were 
sorry  to  have  to  say  good-bye  last  Spring.  Although  our  num¬ 
bers  seemed  rather  depleted  at  first,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  22  recruits,  which  brought  our  complement  up  to  63. 

On  October  19  the  Company,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Barclev,  attended  the  Divisional  Sports  Day  held  at  Westmount 
Park.  The  46th  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  winning 
the  cup. 

On  November  8th  we  had  an  enrollment  of  the  first  8  recruits 
to  pass  their  Tenderfoot  Test.  Provincial  Commissioner  Mrs. 
Duggan,  Divisional  Commissioner  Mrs.  Macdonald,  District 
Commissioner  Mrs.  Howard.  Brown  Owl  K.  Rosamond  and  many 
ex-8th  Co.  members  were  among  those  present.  Capt.  Benson 
enrolled,  after  which  the  Divisional  Commissioner  spoke  to  the 
Guides.  Games  followed  and  the  afternoon  ended  by  the  singing 
of  the  Foxleese  Vesper. 

The  Company  are  now  working  hard  for  the  Ambulance 
Shield  Competition,  \Chich  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  hope  to  send  in  several  teams. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  8th  MONTREAL  CO. 
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MY  LITTLE  DOG 

Toe-Toe  Kingstone  is  my  little  dog’s  name, 

And  I  love  my  little  doggie  very  dearly. 

When  I  play  ball,  he  wants  to  do  the  same, 

And  understands  the  game  quite  clearly. 

He’ll  sit  up  and  beg  to  be  taken  for  a  walk, 

And  shake  hands  with  you,  too,  very  nicely. 

In  fact,  be  can  do  almost  anything  but  talk, 

And  when  he  barks,  why,  that  he  does,  precisely. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  it  isn’t  very  nice 
When  he  jumps  on  the  beds  when  he’s  dirty, 

For  like  all  little  dogs,  he  never  thinks  twice, 

But  says  heTl  have  more  sense  when  he’s  thirty! 

PEGGY  KINGSTONE, 

Form  Upper  III.,  Kappa  Rho. 

MY  SUMMER  IN  ENGLAND 


When  at  last  we  got  to  England,  the  first  thing  we  saw  was 
Buckingham  Palace;  we  passed  it  on  the  way  to  Queen  Anne’s 
Hotel,  where  we  stayed. 

After  we  had  tea,  we  went  to  the  Palace  and  saw  the  soldiers 
changing  sentry-guard.  Then  we  went  back  to  bed. 

The  next  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
saw  the  King's  crown,  and  the  Queen’s  crown,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  crown,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  Next  day  we  went  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  nicest  of  all  because  we  saw  the 
Crowning  Chair.  The  guide  we  had,  said  it  had  been  made  for 
William  and  Mary.  William  had  it  made  for  Mary. 

One  day  we  went  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  saw  Shake¬ 
speare’s  little  house.  We  saw  the  desk  he  had  at  school,  and  his 
slate,  and  we  went  into  his  garden.  Then  we  went  into  his 
wife’s  house,  and  just  as  we  were  going  in  a  poor  little  boy  came 
to  us  and  said,  “Would  you  like  a  flower?”  We  gave  him  a 
shilling,  that  is  twenty-four  cents.  We  went  into  the  house  and 
saw  the  pan  Anne  Hathaway  cooked  in,  and  her  spoons,  and  the 
bed  she  slept  in. 

We  went  one  day  to  the  Zoo,  but  couldn’t  see  very  much 
because  it  was  too  wet.  One  day  Geraldine,  Daddy,  Nurse  and  I 
went  to  Madam  Tussaud’s  and  saw  all  the  wax-works.  When 
we  got  back  to  the  hotel  the  others  were  not  home;  then  Sheila 
came  running  up  the  stairs  to  me,  crying:  “We  saw  the  Real 
Queen  !”  Soon  after  that  we  sailed  from  Southampton  back  to 
Montreal. 

ELIZABETH  HANSON, 

Lower  III.  A.,  Delta  Beta. 
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NATURE  POETRY 
The  Storm. 

The  sky  with  sullen  grey  is  coloured, 

The  blue  of  yesterday  is  gone ; 

The  rocks  with  foam  will  soon  be  covered. 

The  storm  will  break  anon. 

Waves  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  are  pounding. 

Ships  in  the  harbour  are  straining  their  locks. 

Far  out  at  sea  the  fog-horn  is  booming. 

Warning  the  sailors  of  dangerous  rocks. 

Lightning  is  flashing  bright  as  any  star. 

White  surf  is  booming  down  on  the  beach ; 

Thunder  is  rolling,  its  echoes  resound  a-far, 

The  children  are  watching,  safe  from  its  reach. 

Early  to-morrow  the  boats  will  come  home  again, 

May  nothing  befall  them  while  out  on  the  deep; 

In  the  little  grey  church  dim  candles  shall  burn  for  them — 
Ere  we  shall  welcome  them  many  must  weep. 

PHYLLIS  ELDER, 

Age  12  yrs..  Form  Lower  V.,  Mu  Gamma, 

A  Wild  Bird. 

O,  the  days  when  I  played  among  the  hills ; 

O,  the  days  when  I  was  free ! 

River,  stream  and  hill  and  tree, 

All  these  things  belonged  to  me. 

Ah !  and  now  I  am  in  prison, 

In  a  house  with  golden  bars  ; 

Ah !  I  long  sore  for  my  freedom 
And  my  nest  beneath  the  stars. 

From  my  prison’s  golden  window 
I  can  see  things  dear  to  me ; 

I  tell  them  in  my  wistful  song, — 

Thoughts  of  wood,  and  stream,  and  tree. 

O,  I  would  that  I  could  wander 
Far,  oh  e’er  so  far  away! 

Leave  the  noisy,  weary  city 
And  in  cool  green  places  play. 

But  I  must  pine  here  in  my  prison, 

And  gaze  between  the  bars, 

Dreaming  of  days  long,  long  ago, 

Beneath  the  dreaming  stars. 

BARBARA  WHITLEY, 

11  years,  Form  Up.  III.,  Delta  Beta. 
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The  Sea. 


The  sea  is  breaking  on  the  beach. 

Grasping  at  things  far  out  of  reach  ; 

Bits  of  sea-weed,  pieces  of  wood, 

Scattered  around  where  once  I  stood. 

Soon  the  sea  gets  cold  and  grey, 

Ships  near  the  shore  come  into  the  bay. 

The  waves  against  the  cliffs  dash  high, 

Reaching  upwards  to  the  sky. 

A  fog  creeps  up  from  nowhere  at  all, 

And  louder  and  louder  the  sea-gulls  call. 

Yet  in  a  storm  I  love  to  see 

The  waves  dashing  high  for  their  liberty. 

BARBARA  BUCHANAN, 

Form  Up.  IV.  A.,  Kappa  Rho. 


The  Silent  Brook. 

The  silent  brook 
Runs  in  a  nook 

Where  brilliant  flowers  grow, 

That  only  I  do  know. 

It  runs  so  silently 
Beside  the  big  elm  tree. 

It  runs  for  me, 

All  softly,  silently. 

The  fairies  dance,  and  sing  and  leap. 

They  come  and  slyly  at  me  peep 
Beside  the  silent  brook 
That  runs  for  me 
So  silently. 

MARGOT  McDOUGALL, 

Form  Up.  III.,  Delta  Beta. 

The  Robin  And  The  Wren. 

Chip!  Chip!  Chip!  you  bad  little  Robin, 

Spread  your  wings  and  fly  awayl 
You  are  prowling  in  my  cellar 
And  I  cannot  let  you  stay. 

All  the  worms  you’re  calling  upward 
By  your  clumsy,  stamping  feet, 

1  want  left  there  in  my  cellar 
For  my  little  birds  to  eat. 

ALISON  COLE, 

Aged  10,  Form  Up.  III.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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To  The  Sunset. 

O  beauteous  Sunset,  made  of  colour, 

Where  goest  thou  at  night? 

O  lovely  sky  of  pink  and  orange. 

Made  all  for  man’s  delight. 

Who  made  thee,  beauty  of  the  evening  ? 

Who  could  conceive  thee,  pray, 

But  some  unseen  and  wondrous  Hand 
That  first  made  Night  and  Day? 

Oh  Sun,  whence  comes  thy  bright  attire, 

More  splendid  than  the  Dawn? 

And  why,  O  Sun,  when  thou  art  gone, 

Are  we  left  dark,  forlorn? 

Yet  leavest  thou  not  the  night  all  dark, 

For  softly  shines  the  Moon. 

Yet  every  time  thou  sett’st  we  cry, — 

O  come,  come  cheer  us  soon ! 

HILDA  SHAW, 

Form  Lower  V.,  Beta  Lambda. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IVORY  BUTTON 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  roving  through  the  jungle 
in  front  of  a  great,  strong  elephant.  We  led  a  life  of  mighty 
adventures  in  which  I  was  always  a  great  help,  because  as  I 
grew  bigger  I  used  to  help  him  kill  his  enemies  ;  it  was  a  free 
and  beautiful  life,  but  one  day  misery  came.  We  were  captured, 
and  torn  from  the  home  we  had  known,  and  taken  far  away. 

There,  in  my  new  surroundings,  I  went  through  interesting 
experiences ;  parts  of  me  have  reached  high  positions  in  the 
world,  and  I  myself  have  been  through  many  adventures.  Long 
yellow  hands  spent  hours  carving  upon  me  the  smallest  pictures 
as  memories  of  my  jungle  life,  and  I  was  considered  so  beautiful 
that  I  w’as  passed  from  one  country  to  another  as  a  gift  to  many 
important  people. 

At  last  I  found  myself  in  France,  and  then  I  fulfilled  my 
destiny.  I  became  the  favorite  ivory  button  on  a  velvet  coat 
worn  by  a  kind  and  royal  person.  We  enjoyed  a  short,  happy  life 
together,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  admiration  from  all  the 
pleasant  people  around  us.  It  was  all  right  for  a  while,  but  a  day 
of  terror  came.  I  was  the  last  thing  my  master  played  with, 
with  his  nervous  fingers  as  he  put  his  head  on  the  block. 

I  am  here  in  a  museum,  where  every  day  I  hear  a  guide 
pointing  out  a  faint  red  spot  upon  me  where  some  of  the  blood 
of  my  master  dropped  down  when  he  was  being  guillotined.  I 
am  sacred  to  his  memory. 

MARTHA  MacDOUGALL, 

12  yrs.,  Form  Lower  IV.,  Delta  Beta. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  BRITTANY 


(Put  into  play-form  by  B.  Weldon  and  A.  Fyshe.  Form  Low.  V.) 

Dramatis  Personae  : 


The  Baron  of  Faouet. 
The  Millers  Wife. 

The  Miller. 

Robbers  and  a  servant. 
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SCENE  I. 

Evening,  the  sun  is  setting.  The  scene  is  in  the  country, 
with  fields  on  either  side  of  the  road,  which  leads  to  the  castle 
of  Faouet. 

Enter  wearily  the  Baron  of  Faouet,  dressed  in  hunting  garb, 
and  on  horse  back. 

Baron  :  “All  day  long  have  I  hunted,  and  naught  have  I  seen, 
except  a  few  miserable  rabbits.  Methinks  that  some  varlet 
poacheth  on  my  hunting  ground.  Mayhap  'tis  the  miller  that 
doth  live  on  my  land,  and  who  oweth  me  the  rent  of  his  mill.” 

(The  miller’s  black  cow  is  perceived  wandering  aimlessly 
along  the  road). 

Baron :  “Ah !  ’tis  his  cow  that  cometh  in  my  way,  methinks. 
How  dare  the  wretched  animal  presume?  She  must  die  for’t.” 
(He  shoots).  “Now  she  will  trouble  me  no  longer.” — (Exit). 

Enter  the  miller’s  wife,  much  agitated  by  the  sound  of  the 
shot.  On  seeing  her  husband’s  only  cow  lying  dead  by  the  road¬ 
side,  she  falls  on  her  knees  by  the  dead  animal,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  weeps  loudly  and  long. 

M’s.  Wife:  “Alas!  Alas!  The  baron  has  killed  our  goodly 
Blowsahella.  Alas!  What  shall  we  do?  Ah,  woe  is  me!  Our 
little  one!  Our  faithful  one! — Curtain. 


SCENE  II. 

The  poor  cottage  of  the  miller.  The  miller’s  wife  is  seated 
by  the  scanty  fire.  The  room  is  bare  of  furniture,  save  for  a 
fireplace,  a  table,  two  broken  chairs  and  a  cupboard  in  a  corner. 

Enter  the  miller,  gaily;  he  sees  his  wife’s  dejection,  stops 
short  and  tries  to  console  her. 

Miller:  “My  dear  wife,  what  ails  thee?” 

M’s.  Wife :  “Alas,  my  good  husband,  the  baron  hath  killed  our 
lovely  Blowsabella.  We  are  ruined!  We  have  no  means  now 
of  paying  back  the  rent  so  long  overdue.” 

Miller :  “The  wretch !  Putting  an  end  thus  to  our  only 
means  of  support !  Naught  can  be  done  to  avenge  our  noble 
Blowsabella.” 

M’s.  Wife:  “My  dear!  Speak  not  so  of  our  seigneurial  lord, 
even  if  he  hath  deprived  us  of  Blowsabella.” 

Miller:  “Thou  art  right,  my  love,  as  thou  always  seemest 
to  be.  But  I  tell  thee,  anon,  I’ll  hie  me  to  the  village,  to  the 
public  market  place,  and  with  me  take  the  hide  of  our  lamented 
one.  I  will  perchance  sell  it  for  a  sou  or  two.  I’ll  start  at  once. 
Be  not  afraid  for  me,  my  dear  love,  for  I  am  monstrous  brave 
and  shall  suffer  no  harm  from  the  robbers,  who  I  hear,  infest 
this  neighbourhood.” 

M’s.  Wife:  “My  love,  I’ll  put  thee  up  some  black  bread  for 
thee  to  eat  when  morning  dawns  to  find  thee  hungered.” 
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Miller :  “I’ll  go  now  and  extract  the  skin  from  our  Blows- 

*13 

abella.  Fare  thee  well,  my  cabbage! — (Exit.) — Curtain. 


SCENE  III. 

A  deep  wood  with  moonlight  through  the  trees. 

Enter  the  miller,  who  climbs  a  tree  and  prepares  to  sleep  in 
a  crook  of  a  limb,  not  a  little  scared  at  being  surprised  by  night 
in  the  forest. 

Miller:  “Ho!  Hum!  (yawning)  The  night  is  indeed  dark, 
but  I  fear  it  not.  Hark!  What’s  that?  'Tis  but  an  owl  hooting. 
Methought  it  was  the  robbers,  but  mayhap  I  was  mistaken.” — 
(Silence  for  a  while). 

Enter  party  of  robbers  creeping  stealthily  between  the  trees, 
carrying  a  casket  of  precious  stones.  They  seat  themselves 
beneath  the  very  tree  in  which  the  miller  is  shiveringly  awaiting 
the  dawn. 

Robber  I.:  “Ha!  Let  us  distribute  our  booty.  First,  to 
Jaques,  this  golden  coronet." 

Robber  II.:  “No!  No!  That  is  for  me.” 

Robber  I.:  “Peace!  I  say  that  this  goeth  to  Jaques.” 

Robber  II. :  “Thou  cheatest  us  !  Thou  wishest  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  thine  own.  Friends,  will  you 
bide  by  and  see  our  comrade  cheat  us  thus?" 

Robbers:  “No!  No!"  (Great  confusion). 

Miller  (to  himself ):  “By  all  the  blessed  saints!  If  only  I 
could  have  yon  treasure,  how  rich  I  should  be !  Aha !  I  have  it ! 
I  shall  drop  the  hide  of  poor  Blowsabella  on  to  these  villains. 
Perchance  that  will  frighten  them.”  (Drops  the  skin). 

Robbers  (in  unison )  :  “Oh-h-h-h-h.”  (They  flee  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  leaving  the  treasure.  Miller  descends  from  the  tree). 

Miller:  “What  a  fine  idea  was  mine!  I’ll  put  the  gems  in  the 
cow's  hide  and  bring  it  home  to  pay  off  the  rent.  How  fine  they 
are  !  How  they  shine  !  Come,  my  beautiful  ones  !” — Curtain. 


SCENE  IV. 

Same  as  Scene  II.  Miller's  wife  sitting,  looking  worriedly 
into  the  fire. 

M’s.  Wife :  “Oh  !  Why  did  I  let  my  poor  husband  venture 
forth  alone?  for  sure  he  will  be  slain!  Hark!  who  comes?” 

Enter  miller  with  casket. 

Miller:  “My  dear,  —  Behold!  See!  Look  what  I  have! 
(  spreads  out  gold).  “  Twas  this  way.  I,  stalking  all  unafraid 
into  a  deep  and  gloomy  wood,  was  met  by  a  band  of  fierce  rob¬ 
bers.  There  were  perchance  forty,  but  I  was  cool  and  brave. 
Picking  up  a  heavy  stick,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  I  felled  the 
villain  nearest  to  me.  The  rest  I  quickly  routed.  Then  picking 
up  their  treasure,  which  in  their  haste  they  dropped,  I  returned 
home — a  rich  man ;  embrace  me,  my  love  !” 
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M’s.  Wife :  “My  dear,  brave  husband — My  gallant  one  !  How 
wonderful  thou  art,  so  brave  in  the  face  of  such  terrible  odds  ! 
So  modest — ” 

Miller :  “Tush,  speak  not  of  it.  woman.  But  lo !  Morning 
breaks ;  run  to  the  castle  and  borrow  a  measure  that  we  may  find 
the  amount  of  gold  we  now  possess.  Who  comes?” 

Enter  Baron. 

Miller :  “Goodmorrow,  sire.” — (Bows  low). 

Baron :  “I  have  come  for  the  rent  which  thou  owest  me.  If 
all  is  not  paid,  at  once,  thou  and  thy  spouse  shall  inhabit  this  mill 
no  longer.” 

Miller :  “How  much  is  it  I  owe  thee,  sire?  For  behold,  I 
have  here  enough  and  more,  to  pay  thee.”  —  (Shows  treasure). 

Baron :  “What !  Where  didst  thou  get  this  gold  ?  Why, 
Miller,  Miller,  I  never  saw  so  much!” 

Miller  ( airily )  :  “Oh !  I  received  it  in  return  for  the  hide  of 
our  goodly  Blowsabella,  which  thou  so  honourably  killedst  for 
us - ” 

Baron :  “What!  All  that  for  the  skin  of  a  miserable  cow? 
Impossible  !  Ha  !  Thou  mockest  me  !” 

Miller:  “Why  no,  my  lord.  I  would  not  dare  to  mock  so 
great  a  personage  as  thou.  Mis  the  plain  truth  I  tell  thee.” 

Baron:  “Then  I  will  go  at  once  and  sell  the  skins  of  all  my 
cows.  Oh!  Think  of  all  the  money  I  shall  have;  eight  times  as 
much  as  your  little  hoard?” — (Exit,  taking  rent). — Curtain. 


SCENE  V. 

Room  in  the  castle  of  Faouet.  Baron  is  pacing  the  floor. 

Baron :  “Oh !  think,  imagine  !  When  I  have  sold  the  skins 
of  all  my  cows,  how  rich  I  shall  be.  I’ll  need  an  extra  castle  for 
my  - ” 

Enter  servant. 

Baron:  “Well,  Varlet.  where  is  my  money?” 

Servant:  “M’lord — — ' ” 

Baron:  “Bring  in  my  gold!  Bring  in  my  gold,  I  say!” 

Servant  :  “But,  sire,  I  killed  the  cows  and  took  the  skins,  in 
wagons,  to  the  market  place  as  you  bade  me,  but  none  would  buy, 
though  forsooth  I  stayed  for  many  hours.  The  people  mocked 
me,  sire,  they  were  convulsed,  they - ” 

Baron  ( sinking  into  a  chair )  :  “Enough  of  merriment. 
Alas,  that  scoundrel  of  a  miller  hath  outwitted  me.  Alas,  I  am 
ruined.  And  I  cannot  even  wreak  vengeance  on  that  cursed 
fellow,  for  but  today  he  quitted  the  country  for  a  distant  land. 
Alas!  Alas!  Ah  woe  is  me!  That  I  should  live  to  see  myself,  I, 
the  Baron  of  Faouet,  outwitted  by  a  paltry  miller  and  his 
wretched  cow!”  (Exit,  muttering  and  wringing  his  hands). — 
Curtain. 


THE  HOLIDAY  TUCK  SHOP 


As  we  drew  up  on  the  road  by  the  beach,  to  admire  the 
moon  rising-  on  the  sea,  we  became  conscious  of  faint  strains 
of  music,  coming  from  we  knew  not  where.  On  alighting 
from  the  car,  we  discovered  that  the  music  came  from  a  small 
shop  near  by ;  we  were  naturally  attracted  to  this  by  the  music 
and  singing,  which,  as  we  approached,  became  louder,  until 
we  made  out  the  notes  of:  “D’ou  vient-tu,  Bergere?” 

Our  curiosity  now  being-  aroused,  we  entered  the  shop 
and  discovered  a  man  and  a  woman  sitting  behind  the  counter. 
The  man  was  playing  a  guitar,  and  both  were  singing,  in  perfect 
harmony,  some  of  the  old  folk-songs.  They  seemed  very  happy 
when  we  told  them  that  it  was  their  singing  that  had  made  us 
enter  their  shop.  After  a  little  while  they  admitted  that  they 
were  old  theatrical  folk,  who  had  at  one  time  toured  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Upon  being  asked  what  they  did  when  their  shop  was 
closed  for  the  winter  (this  being  a  summer  resort),  they  replied, 
with  much  enthusiasm,  that  they  had  just  signed  a  contract  for 
singing  their  songs  over  the  radio.  This  they  considered  good 
luck,  as  they  were  now  too  old  to  tour. 

After  that,  we  never  went  that  way  without  stopping  to 
drop  in  at  the  Little  Tuck  Shop  to  purchase  something,  no  matter 
how  small,  just  for  an  excuse  to  visit  this  very  interesting  couple, 
whose  delightful  singing  first  attracted  us  to  their  shop. 

ROSEMARY  MORRIS, 

12  years,  Up.  IV.  B.,  Delta  Beta. 


THE  FAIRY  CIRCLE 


As  I  was  walking  through  the  woods 
All  on  a  sunny  day, 

I  chanced  to  see  a  fairy  ring. 

And  fairies  dancing  gay. 

The  sun  shone  bright, 

I  sneezed,  and  fright 
Frightened  them  all  away!! 

JOAN  HODGSON, 

Lower  III.  A.,  Mu  Gamma. 
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FROM  CATULLUS:  DIANAE  SUMUS  IN  FIDE 


A  Paraphrase  by  Lilias  Savage  and  Harriet  Mathias. 

We  are  in  Diana's  care, 

Spotless  youths  and  maidens  fair; 

To  her  let  us  praise  declare. 

Maids  and  spotless  youths. 

0.  Latonia,  child  of  Jove, 

Whom  thy  mother,  through  her  love, 

Set  beside  the  olive  grove 
Of  the  Delian  isle. 

That  thou  might’st  be  queen  of  all, 
Verdant  forests,  mountains  tall. 

Valleys  deep  and  rivers  small, 
Murmuring  on  their  way. 

Goddess,  in  thy  yearly  climb. 

Measuring,  in  months,  the  time. 

Filling  barns  with  fruits  sublime 
Of  this  summer’s  crop. 

Be  thou  hallowed  evermore, 

And  be  ever  pleased  to  pour 
Thy  blessing,  as  thou  didst  of  yore 
On  the  race  of  Rome. 


Montreal.  May  27th,  1929. 


SUGGESTED  THIRD  VERSE  TO  TENNYSON’S 

“BEGGAR  MAID” 


He  turned  toward  the  maid  he  sought. 

With  quivering  heart  and  mind  alert. 

“Oh,  wilt  thou  be  my  Royal  Queen, 

And  make  my  world  a  heaven  serene?” 

She  heard  his  words  and  shyly  peeped 
To  see  how  anxious  was  his  face. — 

“If  love  can  give  what  thou  dost  seek, 

Then  I  am  thine,  thy  world  my  place.” 

ALISON  COLE, 

Form  Up.  III.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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TUCK,  OUR  DOG 


Our  little  dog  wears 
Always  a  vest  of  white. 

All  day  and  all  night : 

A  little  pair  of  mittens. 

And  a  little  pair  of  shoes; 

He  always  takes  them  with  him. 

Xo  matter  where  he  goes. 

He  always  has  a  tie — 

(But  worn  the  wrong  way  round). 

He  always  wears  a  night-cap, 

A  whiter  never  found. 

They’ve  never  yet  come  off, 

And  they  never,  never  will, 

Because  he  keeps  them  on  him 
With  a  right  good  will. 

RUTH  MARY  PENFIELD. 

Form  Upper  III.,  Delta  Beta. 


TREES 


The  trees  in  Spring  are  very  bare  and  brown  just  after  the 
snow  goes,  and  then  when  the  March  sun  and  April  showers 
come,  the  birds  begin  to  come  out.  By  the  middle  or  the  end 
of  June  the  leaves  are  fully  out.  and  the  birds  can  easily  build 
without  being  found,  as  the  leaves  hide  their  nests. 

In  the  fall,  the  leaves  of  the  maple  turn  yellow  and  red  at 
the  first  touch  of  frost ;  then  comes  October  and  November, 
when  the  wind  blows  more  strongly, 

“Twirling  them  by  the  window  pane 
With  thousand  others  down  the  lane.” 

In  winter  the  snow  hangs  heavily  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
and  makes  a  most  picturesque  scene.  Trees  in  the  country,  or 
away  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  always  seem  nicer,  especially 
spruce  trees.  It  is  lovely  to  wander  around  and  watch  the 
chickadees  hopping  on  the  snow-laden  boughs  and  knocking  the 
snow  off  in  big  lumps. 

It  is  most  lovely  of  all  in  February  or  March,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  when  it  freezes,  and  the  boughs  are  covered  with  clear  ice. 
If  the  sun  happens  to  come  out  after  this,  or  if  in  the  night  a 
street  lamp  shines  on  them,  they  sparkle  as  if  with  diamonds. 

Trees  are  always  beautiful. 

BARBARA  WHITFEY, 

Form  Up.  III.,  Delta  Beta. 
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AN  IMAGINARY  SCENE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  PORTIA 


It  was  a  sunny  day,  the  sky  was  a  clear  blue,  broken  only  by 
a  few  fleecy  clouds  ;  the  birds  were  bursting  with  song,  and  in 
a  garden  surrounding  a  stately  house  the  flowers  were 
nodding  gently  in  the  breeze,  the  leaves  were  rustling,  and  a 
little  brook  wentfbabbling  on  its  way. 

In  this  beautiful  garden  of  Portia’s  stood  the  Prince  of 
Morocco;  he  sighed  bitterly  as  he  murmured  to  himself,  “All 
that  glistens  is  not  gold.  Ah !  I  might  have  known  that !”  At 
that  moment  he  heard  an  angry  voice  saying,  “As  much  as  I 
deserve  indeed!  I  would  that  I  could  meet  the  man  that  wrote 
those  words,”  and  out  of  the  porch  came  the  Prince  of  Arragon. 
followed  by  his  attendants.  His  face  was  red  with  rage,  and 
he  stamped  angrily  down  the  garden  path.  “Good-day, 
Arragon,  I  see  you  also  are  a  suitor  to  Portia.”  “I  hope  you  fared 
better  than  I,”  said  Morocco  courteously.  “I  chose  the  silver 
casket,”  answered  Arragon,  “thinking  I  would  find  the  picture 
of  fair  Portia  within,  but  instead  I  found  a  death’s  head.” 

“I  chose  the  gold  casket.  ‘What  many  men  desire,’  I  pon¬ 
dered  thus  and  thought  to  find  therein  the  picture  of  the  Lady,” 
said  Morocco  sadly.  “Even  I  am  not  honourable  enough  for  the 
unattainable  Portia.” 

“I  will  not  go  with  the  common  multitude  even  to  gain 
Portia;  if  I  got  all  that  I  deserved  I  should  have  attained  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  already  have.”  With  this  the  Prince  of  Arragon 
turned  angrily  on  his  heel  and  went  out  of  the  garden,  slamming 
the  gate  behind  him. 

“He  came  only  to  seek  wealth  and  honour,”  said  Morocco. 
“I  came  to  seek  Portia  as  my  wife  because  I  love  her.”  As  he 
lifted  his  head  he  saw  the  sun  sinking  down  behind  the  purple 
mountains.  “O  sun !  like  you  I  must  leave  this  place ;  you  may 
return,  but  I,  never.  Farewell,  Portia.”  And  wrapping  his 
mantle  around  him  he  went  out  of  the  garden,  never  to  return. 

But  the  birds  continued  to  sing,  the  leaves  to  rustle  in  the 
trees,  the  brook  to  babble  on  its  way,  and  the  flowers  to  curtsy 
to  the  wind,  for  they  could  never  tell  how  two  honourable  and 
noble  princes  had  failed  to  gain  what  the  heart  of  each  desired. 

E.  McDOUGALL,  Delta  Beta,  Up.  IV.  A. 
E.  PECK,  Mu  Gamma,  Up.  IV.  A. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM 

The  Stratford-on-Avon  Memorial  Players  from  Shake¬ 
speare's  own  birthplace,  were  touring  in  Canada,  and  when  they 
were  in  Montreal  several  of  us  from  school  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  see  them  in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

This  play  is  so  seldom  given  that  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  it.  and  it  was  played  three  times  in  one  week.  The  scenery 
was  beautiful,  and  so  were  the  dresses. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  we  saw  the  Duke  of  Athens  and 
his  love,  Hippolyta  with  Hermia  and  her  two  admirers,  Lysan- 
der  and  Demetrius,  and  Hermia’s  father,  Egeus.  Then  we  saw 
the  Athenian  workmen,  who  were  most  amusing  of  all,  I  think. 
They  were  arranging  a  play,  with  Peter  Quince  at  their  head. 
Bottom,  a  weaver,  was  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  players,  as 
he  was  so  very  fat  and  pleased  with  himself,  and  he  wanted  so 
very  badly  to  be  allowed  to  play  everyone  else’s  part  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  fairies  were  exquisitely  dainty  and  pretty; 
Oberon  and  Titania.  the  Fairy  King  and  Queen,  were  in  gorgeous 
rich  robes  ;  Puck  was  specially  good ;  he  was  dressed  in  green 
from  top  to  toe,  and  when  he  talked  it  was  in  a  very  queer,  high- 
pitched  voice,  and  his  screams  of  “puckish”  laughter  just  went 
through  and  through  you;  but  it  didn't  sound  a  bit  human.  The 
wee  fairies  were  very  sweet  and  very  tiny,  some  of  them  almost 
babies  ;  the  Indian  boy  was  a  mere  toddler. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  one  day  I  saw. 

Saw  all  there  was,  and  wished  for  more  ! 

It  was  so  dainty  and  funny,  too, 

To  see  the  fairies  dance  in  the  dew, 

And  hear  the  workmen  fighting  away 
The  part  of  Pyramus  who  should  play. 

If  it  ever  should  come  again. 

To  see  it  I’d  try  with  might  and  main. 

Just  to  hear  Puck  laugh  and  jest. 

To  see  poor  “fools”  do  his  behest, 

And  watch  the  lovers,  oft  beguiled. 

On  whom  at  last  good  fortune  smiled. 

DAPHNE  MONTEFIORE. 

Form  Lower  V.,  Delta  Beta. 


MEMORIES 

When  the  leaves  are  falling  in  autumn  time. 

And  the  birds  are  flying  away, 

I  think  of  camp  in  the  summer  time 
And  all  the  fun  and  play; 

The  fish  ing,  canoeing,  the  hikes  we  had. 

And  all  is  over,  and  I  am  sad. 

DAPHNE  SARE,  Form  Up.  III. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  LOST  DOG 


I’ve  been  wandering  along  this  never-ending  road  for  hours, 
and  haven’t  even  seen  one  familiar  sight ;  besides,  my  legs  are  so 
tired,  and  my  left  hind  paw  is  still  very  sore,  where  the  car  hit 
it,  just  as  I  was  barking  my  loudest,  and  running  faster  than 
I’ve  ever  seen  a  dog  run  before.  Won’t  anybody  help  me? 
Can’t  they  see  I’m  lost?  Have  they  no  feelings  for  a  poor, 
lonely,  limping  dog?  I’ve  gone  up  to  several  kind  and  promising- 
looking  people,  and  gazed  up  at  them  with  a  most  pleading  look, 
but  all  they  do  is  merely  to  say,  “Poor  old  fellow,”  which  annoys 
me  intensely,  as  I’m  really  only  a  pup,  in  spite  of  my  long  shaggy 
coat.  Others,  too,  say,  with  a  hurried  tap  on  the  head,  which 
they  mistake  for  a  pat,  “Nice  old  boy,”  “old”  again !  Or,  “See 
the  doggie,  Bertie  dear,  he  must  be  lost,  just  like  you  will  be  if 
you  don’t  hold  mother’s  hand ;  come  along,  quickly.” 

Oh  dear,  it’s  growing  so  dark  and  cold,  and  as  I  limp  along, 
shivering  till  my  teeth  rattle  with  cold,  I  can  just  imagine  the 
warm  fire  and  lights  at  home  ; — yes,  home  ;  the  very  word  sounds 
comforting,  and  to  think  that  I  would,  could,  and  should  have 
been  there  now,  but  for  my  own  silly  fault !  Well,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  wonder  if  any  of  our  family  are  thinking  of  me  now, 
and  saying  to  themselves,  “Poor  Blackie,  he’s  lost,  which  is  really 
quite  a  shame ;  he  was  a  nice  dog,  you  know,  and  quite  sensible 
occasionally,  too;  poor  dog,  I  am  sorry,  aren’t  you?” 

My  master,  now,  is  quite  particular  about  many  minor  de¬ 
tails,  and  gets  angry  if  I  even  dig  a  hole  in  the  garden,  or  jump 
on  him  with  my  muddy  paws ;  but  I  think  he  rather  does  like 
me  in  a  way,  and  might  look  for  me,  although,  of  course,  he 
couldn’t  possibly  find  me  here,  ’cause  I  don’t  suppose  he’s  ever 
been  on  this  street ;  he  would  be  much  too  scared  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  things  that  rattle  by,  and  of  so  many  people  everywhere. 
Even  I,  who  am  considered  rather  a  brave  dog  for  my  age,  am 
beginning  to  feel  just  a  very  little  bit  afraid  of  all  this. 

Dear  me !  I  almost  forgot  Andrew.  He  certainly  will  miss 
me.  He’s  such  a  dear,  soft,  funny  little  cat,  with  his  dainty 
bows  of  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  saucers  of  milk  from  one 
end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  which,  by  the  way,  are  often  quite 
handy  when  one  happens  to  feel  thirsty.  He’ll  miss  my  warm, 
furry  self  to  curl  up  next  to,  and  my  clumsy,  (so  my  mistress 
calls  them)  big  paws  to  protect  him  while  he  sleeps. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  Richard,  who  simply  won’t  answer 
to  anything  but  his  full  name,  and  who  will,  I  suppose,  sing  as 
cheerfully  as  ever,  or  rather,  more  cheerfully  than  ever,  now 
I’m  lost.  He’s  quite  a  pretty  little  thing,  although,  of  course, 
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he's  really  nothing  compared  to  me,  and  does  not  even  rejoice 
over  bones  or  delicious  little  rubber  balls.  He  hasn’t  a  bad 
voice  on  the  whole,  that  is,  as  far  as  birds  go,  but  he’s  extremely 
tiresome,  the  way  he  always  stops  singing,  and  looks  suspicious¬ 
ly  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  every  time  I  efater  the 
room,  and  descends  trembling  to  the  bottom  of  his  cage  every 
time  I  give  him  a  friendly  growl,  or  climb  upon  a  chair  to  peer 
in  at  him.  Stupid  little  creature !  I  suppose  he  imagines  I 
might  have  some  savage  desire  to  devour  him,  but  he’s  quite 
mistaken  in  that  respect,  although  I  own  that  I  do  enjoy  im¬ 
mensely  an  occasional  sugar  lump  from  his  cage,  and  he  needn’t 
be  so  greedy  about  it  as  to  try  and  ruin  my  precious  paws. 

As  for  my  other  little  co-mates,  the  goldfish,  I  don’t  believe 
they  will  ever  notice  my  absence.  They’re  very  silly,  unobserv¬ 
ant  little  creatures,  who  don’t  seem  to  think  of  another  thing 
besides  swimming:  and  eating:.  It  must  be  verv  tiresome  swim- 
ming  round  and  round  and  never  getting  anywhere, — although , 
— er — yes,  of  course,  of  course,  one  may  go  too  far  at  times ! 

Then  there’s  the  new  cook,  whom  I  really'  shall  miss.  She 
seems  to  know  just  what  dogs  like,  and  what  is  good  for  them. 
She  allows  me  to  lie  comfortably  and  peacefully  under  the 
kitchen  table,  near  the  stove,  and  gives  me  three  whole  meals  a 
day.  She  doesn’t  even  grow  very  angry  with  me  when  I  happen 
to  feel  particularly  famished  and  eat  one  of  her  cakes  or  an 
odd  chicken  from  the  pantry;  in  fact,  the  other  day  she  seemed 
quite  amused, — but  I  guess  those  are  merely  cheerful  memories 
of  the  past.  now. 

Well,  there’s  Mary,  too,  who  is  quite  different,  but  I  imagine 
I  shall  even  miss  her;  she’s  the  housemaid,  and  doesn’t  believe 
in  dogs,  such  as  my  own  very  important  little  self,  sleeping  in 
library  chairs  among  lovely  silk  cushions,  or  anything  like  that. 
Then,  too,  every  time  I  get  comfortably  settled  under  the  bed 
with  a  bone  or  a  specially  nice  corner  of  the  carpet  to  chew,  she 
has  to  rout  me  out,  and  laughs  at  me  in  such  a  patronising 
manner  every  time  I  see  that  other  dog,  who  looks  exactly  like 
myself  in  every  respect, — who  is  always  in  the  same  room  as  I 
am,  and  annoys  me  intensely  by  copying  every  single  move  I 
make.  Another  thing  she  strongly  objects  to  my  doing  is  chew¬ 
ing  people’s  shoes  ;  I  really  don’t  believe,  myself,  she  has  ever 
chewed  any,  or  she  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  of  chewing 
every  pair  she  owns! 

But,  oh  dear,  now,  to  come  back  to  the  sad  truth  of  circum¬ 
stances, — here  am  I !  I’ve  walked  hundreds  of  miles,  or  rather, 
so  it  seems  ;  it’s  getting  colder,  too,  and  the  blood  is  still  dripping 
from  my  paw  ;  I  must  sit  down,  but  why,  oh,  why,  did  I  ever 


leave  our  own  dear,  dusty  door-mat  ?  That  is  a  question  I  am 
incapable  of  answering,  but  here  is  a  most  inviting-looking 
place,  with  an  open  door,  and  a  large  number  of  men  all  dressed 
like  the  man  who  tells  those  big  things  to  stop  when  thev  go 
thundering  by,  on  our  corner.  One  of  them  has  seen  me  and 
is  going  to  bind  up  my  poor  paw.  Another  is  looking  at  my 
collar,  and  they’re  all  talking  at  once.  I  do  believe  everything 
is  going  to  be  all  right,  and  I  am  actually  going  home.  I’m  so 
happy!  I’ll  never  be  forced  to  leave  our  street  hereafter. 

There’s  not  much  in  all  this  talk  of  seeing  the  world! 

BETTY  KNOX, 

Form  Up.  V.  A..  Beta  Lambda. 


WINTER  FUN 


Winter  is  here  with  its  frosty  air, 

Snowflakes  are  falling  everywhere ; 

Sleigh-bells  are  ringing  merrily. 

And  it's  lots  of  fun  for  you  and  me. 

We  all  go  skating  upon  the  ice. 

Up  and  down  not  once,  nor  twice ; 

We  all  come  home  in  time  for  tea, 

And  its  lots  of  fun  for  you  and  me. 

PAMELA  WILSON. 

Age  11  yrs..  Form  III.  B..  Kappa  Rho. 


THE  CHIPMUNK 


It  was  a  sunny  day  in  June, 

The  skies  were  blue,  not  grey. 

The  birds  were  singing  a  merry  tune, 

And  all  the  world  was  gay. 

A  little  chipmunk  came  my  way 

And  hid  behind  a  tree. 

And  as  I  came  up  close  to  him 
He  seemed  to  say  to  me : 

“I  wonder  if  you'll  hurt  me,  hurt  me?” 

And  then  he  skipped  away. 

JOAN  M.  SMITH, 

Form  Upper  III.,  Kappa  Rho. 
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AND  I  SIT  HERE.— I. 


a-}-b — cd — |a-{-d|  ....  How  much  longer  have  I?  Twenty 

minutes  more . preps  are  far  too  short  anyway . what 

is  that  sound  of  rivetting  down  the  liill  ?  ....  The  roar  of 
street  car  wheels  reaches  me  ....  car  chains  rattle  on  the 

pavements . A  cold  breeze  blows  in  the  open  window  .  .  . 

how  long  till  summer?  ....  Again  that  sound  of  rivetting,  re¬ 
minding  me  strangely  of  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  across  a 
desolate  battlefield,  cutting  the  silence  with  a  thousand  stabbing 
reports  ....  A  square  of  sunlit  sky  is  framed  by  the  white 
window  sash  above  my  head,  and  far  below  me  I  know  the  city 
stretches  on  to  the  river  ....  beyond  that  miles  of  snow- 
covered  country  side,  an  occasional  mountain.  .  .  .  What  shall 
1  he  doing  in  four  months’  time?  ....  Summer  again  .  .  .  . 
warm  sunlight  ....  light  breezes  in  the  trees  ....  sandy 
tennis  courts  ....  leaping  figures,  flashing  racquets  .  .  .  cool 
green  water,  swift  strokes  cleaving  through  it  ...  .  tiny  waves 
lapping  against  one’s  throat  and  closing  over  one’s  shoulders 
A  leaping  plunge  into  the  soothing  depths  ....  water  rising 
in  a  silvery  fountain  ....  brown,  gleaming  arms  and  shoulders 
.  .  .  .  muscles  rippling  beneath  the  sun-tanned  skin  ....  a 
warm  sun  beating  down  with  pleasing  heat  ....  cool  air  slip¬ 
ping  past  one’s  face  and  playing  in  one’s  hair,  as  an  open  car  leaps 
along  the  sunbaked  road  through  shaded  highways,  overhung 
with  tall  trees  ;  the  scent  of  hay  and  clover  in  one’s  nostrils,  the 
modulated  hum  of  the  motor,  the  droning  of  honey  bees,  the 

sound  of  laughing  voices  in  one’s  ears . In  the  calm  of 

later  evening  ....  a  red  and  golden  sky  at  sundown  .... 
purple,  pine-clad  hills  ....  quiet  blue-green  water  .  .  .  dusky 
shadows  stealing  across  the  fields  ....  a  robin  singing  softly 
from  a  shadowy  branch  ....  The  twilight  deepens . 

A  harsh  sound  of  rivetting  reaches  my  ears  again  ....  a 
cold  breath  of  air  from  the  open  window  strikes  my  head,  and 
there  are  rows  of  bent  shoulders  all  around  me,  while  the  roar 

of  street  car  wheels  grates  up  and  down  the  hill . Above 

me,  I  see  a  square  of  sunlit  sky,  framed  by  a  white  window  sash, 
and  out  beyond,  the  snow-covered  country,  desolate  in  the  grip 
of  cold,  stretches  on  into  the  distance . 

EVELYN  CANTLIE, 

Form  Up.  V.  A.,  Kappa  Rho. 

AND  I  SIT  HERE.— II. 

As  I  glance  through  my  diary,  thoughts  pass  through  my 
mind. 

1  am  walking  up  a  narrow,  winding  stair;  I  come  to  a  small 
boarded  room  where  a  stout  Beafeater  is  talking  to  a  number  of 
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people.  As  I  enter  he  is  saying,  “And  this  is  where  he  spent 
many  sad  years  of  his  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  if  you 
step  this  way  you  may  see  Raleigh's  walk,  where  he  took  his 
exercise.’’ 

My  mind  passes  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  stately  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Here  many  great  men  are  buried,  and  here  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Then,  as  I  sit  there  wonder¬ 
ing,  I  soar  into  the  air  on  the  wings  of  that  beautiful  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  young  boy  leading  the  choir  in  praise. 

And  now  I  am  in  that  little  old  place,  “Ye  Olde  Cheshire 
Cheese,”  and  am  being  served  “Ye  Famous  Lark  and  Kidney 
Pie.”  What  a  funny  place  this  is,  with  the  large  chef  stirring 
the  soup-tureen,  and  the  meat  cooking  over  the  fire,  just  as  a 
hundred  years  ago ! 

Again,  I  am  being  jostled  in  a  crowd,  waiting  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Their  Majesties  as  they  drive  down  the  Mall  in  the 
Golden  Coach  to  open  Parliament.  What  a  grand  sight  it  is, 
with  all  the  Guards  in  their  red  uniforms  and  golden  helmets, 
riding  on  black  horses,  and  the  King  and  Queen  riding  in  the 
golden  coach-and-six ! 

And  now  I  am  sitting  in  the  theatre  laughing  as  “Young 
Marlowe”  stutters  and  stammers  as  he  tries  to  tell  Katy  Hard- 
castle  that  it  is  “an  age  of  Hypocrasy,”  and  again  boasting  about 
his  many  friends  when  he  thinks  she  is  a  bar-maid.  “She  Stoops 
to  Conquer”  is  such  a  funny  play! 

There  are  many  things  in  London  that  I  think  of  as  I  sit 
here,  but  soon  I  find  myself  walking  down  the  Champs  Elysees, 
in  Paris,  thinking  how  wonderful  it  is,  and  watching  an  old  man 
sail  a  boat  in  the  Tuilerie  Gardens;  or  looking  through  the  Arc 
de  Carrousel  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  standing  darkly  outlined 
against  the  sky,  two  miles  away.  I  draw  a  long  breath  as  I 
think  of  how  beautiful  Paris  is,  with  its  open  spaces,  wonderful 
vistas  and  gardens  ! 

Soon  my  thoughts  turn  to  the  older  part  of  Paris,  with  its 
narrow  streets,  old  buildings  and  interesting  people;  and  I  laugh 
as  I  remember  rvalking  along  a  narrow  street  and  feeling  so 
annoyed  because  I  had  had  to  step  off  the  sidewalk  to  make 
room  for  some  fat  man  in  velveteen  trousers. 

Again  I  am  standing  in  the  gloom  of  Notre  Dame,  hearing 
the  chant  of  some  priest  in  the  distance,  gazing  at  the  beautiful 
windows  and  feeling  very  small  and  insignificant  in  such  a  won¬ 
derful  place.  On  my  way  home  I  laugh  as  I  watch  the  taxi  men 
shouting  and  gesticulating  at  each  other  in  a  traffic  jam,  and 
looking  as  though  they  would  fight  in  one  minute. 
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There  are  many  things  to  see  in  Paris;  the  beautiful  pictures 
by  Monet,  and  the  wonderful  sculptures  by  Rodin;  but  soon 
again  I  am  listening  to  that  stirring  song  in  Rigoletto,  “La 
Donna  e  Mobile,"  sung  by  the  duke  as  he  plays  cards  with  the 
Gipsy  girl.  But !  a  loud  voice  says,  “Isabel,  you’ve  got  to  go 
to  bed!"  and  I  find  myself  sitting  at  my  desk! 

ISABEL  WONHAM, 

Form  Up.  V.  A.,  Beta  Lambda. 

AN  OPEN  AIR  MUSEUM  IN  HOLLAND 


In  Arnhem,  a  Dutch  town  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  beautiful  open- 
air  museum.  The  principal  exhibits  are  all  the  different  kinds 
of  Dutch  houses,  from  little  huts  to  big  prosperous  farm-houses 
and  windmills.  One  day  we  went  through  them  all,  and  climbed 
to  the  top  ol  a  windmill. 

The  little  huts  are  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  north  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  to  sleep  in,  and  to  have  odd  meals  in.  The  bigger 
houses  have  beautiful  old  beds  tucked  away  in  the  walls;  they 
usually  had  curtains  hanging  down  the  side,  but  some  have 
beautifully  carved  sliding  doors. 

There  were  lovely  old  spinning-wheels,  and  Dutch  marquet- 
erie  furniture.  Some  of  the  bigger  houses  have  barns  full  of 
hay-wagons  and  sleighs — these  are  of  all  colours  with  beautiful 
designs  on  them.  In  one  of  the  biggest  buildings  there  is  a 
room  full  of  wax  figures  dressed  in  the  different  national  cos¬ 
tumes,  which  are  still  worn  in  many  parts  of  Holland. 

ELLISON  COOPER, 

Form  Lower  III.  A.,  Delta  Beta. 


SENSIBLE  SPELLING 


At  3.30  there  came  a  second  gas  attack.  The  gas  pumped 
from  cylinders  rose  in  a  cloud  which,  at  its  greatest  was  seven 
feet  high.  It  was  thickest  close  to  the  ground  and  filled  every 
cranny  of  the  trenches — Instinked  taught  some  of  the  men  what 
to  do! — [From  a  yellow  report  book]. 


Mistress:  What  is  the  opposite  of  the  word  “upright”? 
Answer  :  “Downright.” 


M  istress:  Now,  Mary,  do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by 
horse-power  ? 

Mary:  Ye — es — but  I  don’t  see  if  a  car  has  all  that  horse¬ 
power  why  it  should  only  take  two  horses  to  pull  it  out  of  a 
ditch  ! 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE 


It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  and  I  dozed  before  the  fire  warming 
my  toes ;  suddenly  a  little  figure  hopped  up  in  the  embers,  a 
little  wizened  figure,  in  fact  just  like  Scrooge.  The  picture  came 
before  my  mind  of  that  Christmas  when  Scrooge  huddled  himself 
before  his  scanty  fire,  thinking  bitter  thoughts  of  all  the  people 
who  made  such  a  fuss  of  Christmas  ;  it  was  all  humbug  to  him. 
The  picture  would  be  perfect,  I  thought,  if  old  Marley’s  Ghost 
was  there,  and  sure  enough  it  came  with  a  clanking  chain  of 
keys,  padlocks,  heavy  purses,  cash  boxes  and  deeds  around  its 
body.  A  log  fell,  and  now  around  a  corner  a  knight  appeared 
on  horseback  with  a  curving  sword  in  his  hand.  Perhaps  it  was 
Saint  George  looking  for  his  dragon,  I  could  not  tell,  but  in  a 
minute  he  vanished  behind  the  log,  for  there  was  no  dragon  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  logs  were  falling  one  by  one,  several  gnomes  winked  at 
me  wickedly,  fire  pouring  out  of  their  eyes  and  mouths,  but  they 
all  vanished  in  their  turn.  At  last  a  figure  leapt  up,  who  was 
it — Scrooge?  Yes,  it  was,  with  what?  With  the  huge  prize 
turkey  under  his  arm,  on  his  way  to  Bob  Cratchet’s. 

There  was  no  fire  left  now  but  a  few  glowing  embers,  which 
were  flickering  gently ;  they  were  whispering  something  among 
themselves.  I  could  just  catch  the  words,  “Scrooge  has  learnt  his 
lesson, — Scrooge  has  learnt  his  lesson,"  they  told  each  other. 
While  I  had  been  watching  the  gnomes  Scrooge  had  been  visited 
by  the  three  spirits  and  had  learnt  his  lesson  at  last. 

ELEANOR  PECK, 

Eorm  LTp.  IV.  A.,  Mu  Gamma. 


BUBBLES 


There  are  fairies  in  my  bubbles  ; 

I  know.  I’ve  seen  one  there, 

With  tiny  little  gauzy  wings 
And  oh !  so  sweet  and  fair. 

And  there  are  tiny  little  elves 
I've  read  of  in  my  books, 

With  pointed  shoes  and  pointed  caps; 

They  hide  in  quiet  nooks. 

ALICE  PATCH, 

Age  10  years,  Form  Up.  III.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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THE  ROAD  THROUGH  THE  SWAMP 


I  reined  in  my  horse,  and  together  we  stood  on  a  little  rise  in 
the  road  :  on  both  sides  of  us  stretched  the  dark  swamp,  in  some 
places  almost  bare  of  leaves.  The  sunlight  played  through  the 
branches  and  quickened  the  red  foliage  to  gold.  All  was  silent; 
we  were  alone  together,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  ours. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  rustling  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  rabbit 
poked  his  inquisitive  little  nose  out  of  the  bushes,  looked  anxi¬ 
ously  around,  and  scuttled  across  to  the  other  side,  his  white 
tail  bobbing.  This  little  creature,  breaking  the  solemn  hush, 
roused  me  from  my  reverie.  I  pulled  on  my  rein  and  we  trotted 
slowly  on.  A  flock  of  wild  ducks  crossed  my  path,  winging  their 
way  northwards ;  I  watched  them  disappearing  in  the  distance 
until  they  were  mere  specks  upon  the  horizon. 

Along  the  side  of  the  road  were  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
rotten  logs,  once  great  trees,  lay  covered  with  grey  swamp  moss 
and  fungae  of  very  beautiful  colours ;  here  and  there  were  clumps 
of  bulrushes,  and  that  tall,  pink  and  purple  flower  called  fire- 
weed. 

The  trees,  some  scarlet,  some  yellow,  and  some  dusky 
bronze,  were  covered,  on  their  trunks  and  lower  branches,  with 
ivy,  red  and  brown,  which  the  sun  had  touched  with  gold. 

I  rode  on,  sometimes  startling  some  little  wood-dweller, 
which  scampered  away  hurriedly  and  disappeared  into  the 
undergrowth.  Sometimes,  by  a  whirr  of  wings,  I  knew  I  had 
roused  a  bevy  of  pheasants  or  partridge.  Dead  trees  rose  here 
and  there  rearing  their  dark  branches  gaunt  and  grim  against 
the  dark  blue  of  the  sky.  How  still  and  beautiful  it  all  was ! 
The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  the  flaming  splendour  faded. 
In  the  gathering  dusk  I  turned  my  horse’s  head  homeward;  that 
which  had  been  all  red  and  golden  splendour  when  I  had  passed 
it  but  a  little  while  before,  was  now  dull  purple  shadow.  The 
swamp,  too,  was  veiled  in  a  purple  mist;  I  turned  to  look  again 
at  the  road  stretching  behind  me.  As  I  looked  the  sun  dipped 
down  below  the  horizon  and  left  only  a  rosy  light  in  the  sky. 
In  the  deepening  twilight  I  rode  homewards,  leaving  that  which 
had  been  so  gloriously  beautiful  enveloped  in  the  soft  darkness, 
while  a  cool  breeze  that  sprang  suddenly  from  nowhere  seemed 
to  whisper  that  once  more  the  glory  of  summer  was  departing. 

ANNE  MACDONNELL, 

Age  13  yrs.,  Lower  Fifth,  Beta  Lambda. 
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A  FLOWER  CALENDAR 

White  January  reminds  me  of  the  hardy  little  snowberry. 
Withstanding  the  cold,  icy  wind  and  snow,  it  stands  quite  cheer¬ 
fully  defiant  with  icicles  hanging  on  its  nose. 

With  the  blustery  winds  of  February  comes  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  and  all  the  beautiful  red  roses,  bringing  messages  of  cheer 
and  love  to  everyone. 

It  seems  as  though  one  can  pause  to  rest  in  March,  in  a 
sunlit  conservatory,  among  the  restful  green  of  the  ferns  and 
shamrocks. 

April  recalls  to  my  mind  Bermuda,  where  the  Easter  lilies 
bloom.  One  thinks  of  the  Easter  messages  sent  from  those 
fields  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

May  reminds  me  of  a  little  brown  bulb,  peeking  out  of  its 
dull  surroundings  as  it  tries  to  decide  whether  to  come  out  or 
not.  Finally  it  makes  up  its  mind,  and  putting  out  its  little  green 
head  sheds  beauty  over  its  small  kingdom  with  its  fragrance 
and  bright  blossom. 

June  brings  the  pure  white  trillium,  with  its  golden  heart. 
The  three  white  petals  mean  to  me  faith,  hope  and  charity.  The 
little  rambler  roses,  too,  are  beautiful.  In  Cape  Cod  they  are 
the  prettiest.  The  cozy  white  houses  with  the  tiny  roses  creep¬ 
ing  up  on  all  sides  make  a  lovely  picture. 

In  no  country  does  the  peony  blossom  so  beautifully  as  in 
our  Canada  in  July.  I  like  the  contrast  of  the  red  and  the  white  ; 
one  so  brilliant  and  dashing,  the  other  so  calm,  yet  deep  and 
beautiful. 

August  has  a  mass  of  flowers,  all  so  beautiful  that  I  cannot 
tell  which  one  I  like  best.  It  brings  to  my  mind  games  of 
tennis,  in  the  country.  The  game  was  always  being  delayed 
by  the  ball,  which  time  after  time  went  flying  off  into  the  riot 
of  colour  beyond  the  court. 

With  September  comes  the  zinnia,  and  the  hardy  red,  white 
and  purple  aster,  which,  when  most  of  the  other  flowers  have 
gone,  stays  to  make  a  colourful  bouquet. 

In  October  the  golden  mists  veil  the  countryside.  Every 
tree  has  its  own  particular  dress  of  scarlet  and  russet.  Golden, 
like  the  mists,  are  the  curly  chrysanthemums. 

There  is  one  flower  that  keeps  a  bit  of  summer  for  us  in 
November.  The  orange  calendula  defies  Jack  Frost  and  pushes 
through  the  dead  grass  and  leaves  like  a  little  pirate  in  his  sea 
of  brown. 

The  merry  month  of  December  brings  to  my  mind  the  scarlet 
poinsettias.  I  have  often  seen  them  in  profusion  in  the  florist’s 
shop  at  Christmas,  bringing  cheer  to  all  who  pass.  Many  a  sad 
heart  is  brightened,  and  forgetting  the  strain  and  bustle  of 
everyday  life,  recalls  a  happy  dream  of  long  ago. 

ELIZABETH  CONYERS, 

Upper  IV.  A.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
Came  whiffling  through  the  tulgev  wood 
And  burbled  as  he  came. 


— Given  by  Form  Lower  IV. 
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CONCERNING  A  JABBERWOCK 


At  the  end  of  one  of  the  Norwegian  fiords,  there  was  a  deep 
and  darksome  wood.  In  this  terrible  place  there  lived  a  large 
Ju-Ju  bird,  a  Bandersnatch  and  a  Jabberwock;  (three  dreadful 
creatures).  The  Ju-Ju  bird  would  suddenly  swoop  down  upon 
you  and  beat  you  with  his  wings  until  there  was  no  breath  left 
in  you ;  he  would  then  carry  you  up  to  his  nest  in  the  highest 
tree  in  that  wood,  commonly  known  in  Norway  as  the  Turn  Turn 
tree,  and  devour  you  there.  The  Bandersnatch  would  slither 
along  like  a  snake,  holding  his  huge  horned  hands  in  readiness 
to  snatch  you  from  behind, —  (for  he  was  a  very  cowardly  beast). 
After  crushing  your  ribs  he  would  throw  your  body  to  one  side. 
Still  worse  was  the  Jabberwock.  He  would  make  fearful  sounds 
as  he  rushed  at  you ;  he  would  then  proceed  to  tear  you  to  pieces ; 
his  next  move  was  to  eat  you,  beginning  at  what  used  to  be  the 
toes,  and  ending  at  your  head.  So  great  and  terrible  were  these 
beasts  that  soon  the  King's  son  got  to  know  of  them,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  himself,  he  sailed  away  with  forty  followers 
to  that  part  of  Norway  in  which  they  lived,  in  order  to  kill  them 
if  he  could. 

The  way  was  long  and  weary,  but  at  last  the  young  prince 
sailed  up  the  blue  fiord  and  drew  towards  the  wood.  Bidding 
his  men  stay  in  the  boat,  he  jumped  on  his  horse  and  cautiously 
entered  the  wood.  After  a  long  ride  he  became  aware  of  a  voice 
singing  to  the  right  of  him ;  breaking  through  the  branches,  he 
saw  a  Ju-Ju  bird  sitting  on  a  log  at  the  foot  of  the  Turn  Turn 
tree,  eating  fried  lamb;  he  was  enjoying  it  so  much  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  prince,  who  struck  off  his  head.  “An  easy  vic¬ 
tory,"  he  thought  as  he  shook  his  ears  and  went  on  his  way. 

But  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  next  move,  for  when 
he  was  least  expecting  it  a  slithery  Bandersnatch  dropped  from 
a  tree  and  had  his  horse  tied  up  in  knots  before  he  knew  it.  The 
prince  retired  under  a  rock,  where  the  beast  could  not  get  at 
him ;  it  saw  his  point  and  slithered  away  into  the  woods.  The 
next  time  he  met  it  he  was  prepared,  and  as  it  was  rushing  at 
him  he  stabbed  the  thing. 

“I  have  rid  the  world  of  two,, 

And  there  were  only  three ; 

I  will  certainly  kill  the  third — 

For  the  others  were  killed  by  me.” 

he  sang,  as  he  walked  along. 

Soon  he  heard  what  he  thought  was  a  brook.  “Now  I  shall 
have  a  drink.”  he  thought.  “It  must  be  a  river” — as  it  grew 
louder.  “Or  even  .  .  .  .”  He  got  no  farther;  he  had  seen  some- 
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thing,  and  that  something  disturbed  him.  It  was  the  Jabber- 
wock. 

Fiercely  the  battle  raged  between  a  certain  prince  and 
Jabberwock;  neither  seemed  to  gain,  neither  seemed  to  lose. 
The  prince  was  weakening  fast,  but  before  he  fainted  he  gave  a 
last  jab,  which  by  some  luck  reached  its  destination.  One  fierce 
howl  rent  the  air;  then  all  was  still. 

When  the  prince  awoke  next,  he  found  that  the  beast  was 
dead  beside  him.  It  was  quick  work  then  to  cut  out  its  tongue 
as  a  present  for  a  certain  princess  he  had  left  at  home,  and  get 
back  to  the  ship. 

When  he  arrived  home  again,  I  am  glad  to  say  he  was 
married.  And  who  can  tell  but  his  wife  has  the  Jabber  wock’s 
tongue  still? 

ANDREA  PECK, 

Form  Lower  IV.,  Mu  Gamma. 

THE  PITCHER  PLANT 


This  summer  I  was  taken  to  a  place  where  the  Pitcher 
Plants  grow.  The  leaves  or  pitchers  were  half-buried  in  moss 
and  earth,  and  they  were  half  filled  with  water.  These  plants 
grow  in  a  bog.  I  had  to  be  very  careful  where  I  stepped,  be¬ 
cause  I  should  have  sunk  right  into  the  bog.  When  I  went  to 
pick  the  plant,  I  had  to  get  my  fingers  right  under  the  leaves 
and  pull  it  up  by  the  root. 

When  I  examined  the  plant  I  found  the  leaves  half  filled  with 
water.  Just  below  the  rim  of  the  leaf  on  the  inside  is  a  sticky 
substance  to  attract  the  insects  upon  which  the  plant  feeds.  As 
these  enter  they  pass  downward  over  countless  little  hairs,  all 
pointing  downward.  These  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  insects 
to  crawl  out  of  the  pitcher,  and  many  of  them  become  exhausted 
and  are  drowned  in  the  water.  The  pitcher  plant’s  leaves  are 
half-buried  in  the  moss,  and  when  you  look  for  them  you  can 
only  see  the  flower  and  the  long  green  stem.  The  leaves  are 
green  with  red  veins,  when  the  plant  first  blooms,  but  when 
they  are  dead,  they  are  brown  and  very  crisp.  The  flower  con¬ 
sists  of  five  reddy-brown  petals,  and  a  green  umbrella-shaped 
thing;  behind  this  is  a  round  green  ball  which  joins  the  petals 
to  the  queer  umbrella.  This  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  may 
be  called  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating. 

JANET  HUTCHISON,  Mu  Gamma, 

Form  Upper  IV.  B.,  12  years. 
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“THE  GNOME.” 

One  day,  when  I  was  far  from  home, 

I  chanced  to  meet  a  woodland  gnome. 

Down-a-down  derry ! 

His  eyes  were  bright,  and  black  as  sloes, 

He  had  a  little  snubbed  nose, 

And  his  face  was  merry. 

Now,  in  the  wise  old  fairy  tales, 

It  says  that  gnomes  are  not  like  snails. 

Down-a-down  dee ! 

For,  if  your  eyes  once  leave  their  face, 

They’ll  quickly  find  a  hiding  place, 

And  laugh  at  thee. 

I,  therefore,  glued  both  my  two  eyes 
Upon  that  gnomelet  old  and  wise, 

Down-a-down  derry ! 

While  he  obediently  spoke, 

And  told  me  of  the  fairy  folk, 

Of  flower  and  berry. 

Then,  with  a  glance  both  coy  and  bold, 

He  said  he’d  show  me  fairy  gold ! 

Down-a-down  dee ! 

But,  when  I  turned  my  eyes  to  stare, 

He  vanished  into  the  thin  air, 

And  mocked  at  me ! 

MARGARET  PECK. 


HALLOWE’EN 

Golden  pumpkins,  big  black  bats ; 

Flying  around  are  jet-black  cats; 

And  the  moon  shines  bright 
On  the  silent  night. 

The  leaves  are  blowing 
And  children  going 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

Back  and  forth  on  the  street  below. 

Ghosts  are  out, 

Shadows  flit  about, 

Shadows  black  as  ink. 

Firelight’s  gleaming  in  the  dusk 
With  a  yellow  blink  : 

Witches  fly 
Across  the  sky, 

And  it’s  Hallowe’en,  and  midnight’s  nigh. 

DIANA  WALKER, 

Age  10  yrs.,  Lower  III.  A.,  Kappa  Rho. 
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CASTLE  IN  SPAIN 


Where  is  my  Castle  in  Spain? 

For  I  fear  I  have  lost  the  way. 

The  sky  is  grey,  and  the  rain 
Hides  the  bright  face  of  the  day. 

I  know  that  the  road  is  long. 

And  twists  and  turns  like  a  child. 

Till  vour  heart  quite  forgets  its  song. 
And  your  wits  are  all  scared  and  wild. 

And  then  come  the  travellers’  tales — 
Of  mountain  torrents,  and  gales, 

Of  dragons,  and  fearsome  whales, 

And  sirens  wild. 

On  one  thing  all  men  agree 
About  the  Castle  in  Spain — 

There's  a  one-hair  bridge  o’er  the  sea 
That  laps  by  its  portals  twain. 

Nobody  creeping  slow 
Over  that  bridge  may  go; 

But  if  dancing  along,  I  know, 

To  the  Castle  you  gain. 


MARGARET  PECK. 
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THE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 


January  appears  with  ice  and  snow, 

Cold  wintry  winds  that  come  and  go. 

February  comes  with  a  sunny  sky. 

High  drifts  of  snow  and  weather  dry. 

March  brings  breezes  loud  and  shrill, 

Starts  the  dancing  daffodil. 

April,  with  its  many  showers, 

Warms  the  roots  of  the  gay  spring  flowers. 

In  May  once  more  roads  are  seen 
Midst  many  blossoms  and  tender  green. 

In  June  the  longest  day  appears, 

School  hours  are  over,  with  many  cheers. 

July,  the  hay  is  gathered  in 

By  the  farmer  with  his  kith  and  kin. 

The  golden  wheat  of  our  glorious  West 
Of  all  the  months  loves  August  best. 

During  September’s  chilly  nights 
Appear  our  wondrous  Northern  lights. 

In  October  all  the  leaves  are  seen 
Riotous  in  colour  and  glorious  sheen. 

November  with  its  chilling  blasts 
Reminds  one  that  the  autumn’s  past. 

Christmas  is  here  with  the  last  of  the  year, 

With  the  month  of  December  comes  all  good  cheer. 

HELEN  SCOTT, 

Age  14,  Upper  IV.  A.,  Kappa  Rho. 
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NEWS  OF  OLD  GIRLS 

ISABEL  BARCLAY  is  in  her  fourth  year  at  McGill. 

DOROTHY  BENSON  is  Captain  of  the  8th  Company  of  Guides.  Last 
year  she  won  the  Junior  Ladies’  Amateur  Skating  Championship  of 
Canada. 

OLIVE  THORNTON  was  a  last  year’s  debutante. 

GWYNETH  WONHAM  is  working  at  the  General  Hospital. 

RUTH  COWANS  is  also  working  at  the  General  Hospital. 

MARION  CRAWFORD  (Mrs.  W.  Ramsey)  is  living  in  the  United  States. 
ANNA  DALE  is  taking  lectures  at  McGill,  and  is  engaged  to  the  Dean  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

MARGARET  and  PATRICIA  DAWES  were  last  year’s  debutantes  and 
are  both  doing  Junior  League  work. 

BETTY  DODD  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

ALVERDA  MacNUTT  is  at  Bennett’s  School,  Milbrook,  N.Y. 

ANNE  HYDE  is  in  her  fourth  year  at  McGill. 

NANCY  JOHNSON  is  one  of  this  season’s  debutantes. 

STELLA  FEOSST  is  a  this  season’s  debutante. 

HOPE  RICHARDSON  is  at  McGill. 

NAOMI  MacGACHEN  is  also  at  McGill. 

CHARLOTTE  MacFARLANE  was  a  last  year’s  debutante. 

PEGGY  MacKENZIE  is  a  debutante  this  year. 

PHOEBE  NOBBS  She  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  work. 

JANE  LEGATT  is  doing  Junior  League  work.  Also  she  is  acting  Captain 
of  the  36th  Company  Guides.  She  is  in  her  4th  year  at  McGill. 
DOROTHY  OSBORNE  is  taking  a  partial  course  at  McGill. 

MARGARET  PECK  is  at  Oxford.  She  is  in  her  3rd  year. 

MARY  RIORDEN  is  a  debutante. 

ELLEN  STANSFIELD  took  her  degree  at  McGill  last  year. 

PATRICIA  BUDDEN  is  in  England. 

AILEEN  STAIRS  is  at  school  in  England. 

CLARE  DAVIS  is  a  debutante  this  year. 

GWYNEDD  TURNER  is  taking  physical  education  at  Bedford  College, 
England. 

HOPE  RICHARDSON  is  in  her  first  year  at  McGill. 

MARGOT  MacDOUGALL  has  gone  to  the  Sorbonne,  France. 

JOYCE  PYKE  is  at  the  Bennett  School,  Milbrook,  N.Y. 

TERESSA  and  ANNE  LEE  JUNIUS  are  living  in  the  United  States. 
BETTY  KEMP  is  at  school  in  Switzerland. 

DOROTHY  HYDE  is  a  debutante  this  year,  and  she  is  also  helping  in  the 
Junior  School. 

WILLA  MAGEE  is  continuing  her  studies  at  King’s  Hall,  Compton. 

BIRTHS. 

To  PEGGY  DUGGAN  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Knatchbull  Hugessen) — a  daughter. 
To  JEAN  FROSST  (Mrs.  Colin  Webster) — a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

LOIS  IBBOTSON  to  GEORGE  McTAGGART. 

BEATRICE  LYMAN  to  HARRY  WYATT  JOHNSTON. 
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BASKETBALL 


Our  first  games,  with  Weston  School,  took  place  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th.  We  won  both  games.  The  first  team  won  by  the  score 
of  31 — 18,  the  second  team  by  the  score  of  18 — 8.  Both  games 
were  characterized  by  steady  play  on  the  part  of  our  two  teams. 

The  line-ups  were  : — 


FIRST  TEAM. 


RUTH  CRANDALL 
AUDREY  LYMAN 


X 

) 


Forwards 


ROSE  ROBERTSON 
BETTY  BEVERIDGE 


BARBARA  KEMP 
SHELAGH  YOUNG 


SECOND  TEAM. 


DOROTHY  COWARD 
ELIZABETH  ROBERTSON 


1 


Forwards 


MARY  CHADWICK 
PAMELA  KEMP 
ANNE  ARMSTRONG 


Centres 


Defence 


BETTY  HUGHES 
JOANNA  WRIGHT 
KATHARINE  GRAY 


